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ABSTRACT 

- In the. states of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh in northern 
India the speech styles of men and women differ markedly in a number 
of ways. One mode of communication, tuneful weeping , is exclusive to 
women. This behavior is distinguished from spontaneous crying caused 
by pain, and is used only in certain prescribed social situations, 
and no+ necessarily in sorrow. It is accompanied by a well-organized 
set ot tatements on certain topics and themes ,\ "wept statements," 
that are used only with weeping. Vocal embellishments to wept 
statements enrich their emotional charge, anjd the degree of affection 
in_jLhe si tuation can affect the length of the weeping. It is often 
done with a weeping partner, and the. usual topics are memories of the 
past lived with the weeping partner, the fear of an unknown future in 
an unknown place, apologies for not being ks dutiful or respectful as 
possible, and appeals for forgiveness and /requests not to be 
forgotten. Male response to female weeping is in a normal 
conversational tone. Typical weeping situations include a woman's 
leaving her home for her husband's, visits from kinsmen, reunions of 
women long separated, a period after initial mourning in which the 
women sit around the dead body and weep, or in a quarrel when 
grievances are being aired. Under the given conditions, women are 
obliged to weep or be considered antisocial. However, many modern 
young women are refusing to weep and this mode of communication may 
become obsolete. (MSE) 
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Tuneful weepin g^: A mode of communication 

The speech communitl^es in which this morle of communication is used 
are situated, in the states of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh iu the Northern part 
at %he Indian subcontinent. Although Hindi, the national language, is - 
spoken and understood • very well in them, the vast majority of the membera 
of these communities use BHOJPURI, Magahi or Maithill as the only medium 
of communication in their daily life. It may be that other Indian com- 
munities also use weeping as a mode of communication, but the writitr of 
these lines does not possess any reliable Information on this subject. 
Therefore, this report will li^tiit itself to the description of this com- 
municative mode as it obtain^ in these speech communities only. These 
are predominantly agricultural communities that live in the village, and 
are centred round the land they cultivate. Literacy 1b not widespread 
and caste hierarchy Is rigidly maintained. Women observe 'purdah' and 
v«ry fow of t.hnm gut the opportunity to go out to school and receive what- 
ever education is available in the village iirliool . Uvn, e«peclally upper 
caste men, do not like their women to violate tlie 'purdah' flystem. It 
is very different with lower caste men and women, inasmuch as 'purdah' is 
not an Inviolable system with them. Lower caste women work together with . 
thalr men to earn their living. But it hau heun observed that no sooner I 
a lower caste man has enough of ^iroperty so that his existence is not | 
dependent upon daily wages than he starts imitating tlie behaviour pattern|i 
of the upper caste men, and the women in his family begin to observe *pur|- 

dah* system. ^ ( 

I 

I 
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tn thusa cocunuiiltlea Chert ata iiurked rUt forem-fs hjit.ween nuMi'-; and 
womiin'a npeech, particularly with rpj5ard to the intonat ion patcerua, tenuH 
of address, *and the patterns ot* verbal InHuJts and abutuis. Tlic cbdrac^ 
terifitlc intonation patterns iu women '« spuccli sound cxay.^^ftratcd to the men 
of thr.sc communities. The pitch rL'ie is hi)L;her, and the pitch fall li^w(:r tlian 
is normal with the intonation contours in men^a speech, 'i'hu gesturcr. 
accompanying the utterances ace also different for males and females. The 
men have one set of swear terms, exclamatory utterances, and the women 
Imve another set. Tlie women use one set of terms to deacrlL-fi or dcsiKnnte 
the members of Lheir in-laws' Camily, wliich is different from the set of terms, 
used by men for the same purpose. There are nvtirkcd differences hetwcen tho. 
patterns of verb.il Insults and abuaes favoured by men and women of theFu* 
communities-. When a man seeks to insult another man, he might do ' so by 
constructing a sentence in which he announces to tlie world his intent iont; 
to copulate witli the other's mother, or prandtn'dther , sister, or dau^'jituv , 
.etc. That is, men feel insulted when the chaMtiry t>f their. women is threat- 
ened by another nvin. Women, on the other hand, Insult each otlu;r by 
narrating to the world thuir imputod sexual adventures with their fathers 
and brothers an./, sons* They also curse each othor with barrennenn or widow- 
hood. The wealth and variety of tliese verbal inwults, and tlie iinj^rLstU 
patterns used for this pvirpose Is the subject of anothoi' paper mider pro- 
purat ion. 

These differences In the speech habits of men and women are so marked 
that if a ma'n develops tlic habit of uainp; ttie speech patterns characteristic 
of women, he is i.nra\ediately described, and condemned, as effeminate. In 
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Hholpuri iind hUi^'.ahl there is even a word for such h. person, and that is 

/ 

/luMu^y, whlcii can be glossed as 'effeminate'. The cor responding word in 
MalthLll in /iMuj'.lali/ , A /m*ug/ jfl a male whose speech habits and cliarac- ' 
teriJJtic k'esiures bear strong resemblances to the npeecli habits and' gestures 
characteristically associated with women in .these communit ies. . .We have 
stated these differences, sljjply to bring home the point that the men and 
wow(»n tn this society use the same linguistic code but make different selec- 
tions of Its comnunicative and expressive features available to the users 
of this language, / 

However, with rega;;d to weeping ia a mode of comkunlcation men differ 
radically and completely from women. This mode of communication is not 
available to men of these communities at all. Even a /maug/ cannot use this 
mode and encode his messages in it. It should be obvious that involuntary, 
spontaneous crying caused by some sudden pain is not what we hhvc' in mind. 
Thin variety ol crying or weepifig is common to botli men and women and it i« 
quite natural. Wliat wu hav<j in mind here is tlio kind of weeping which tho - 
socii'ty preticrihes as tUr. most appropriate hehavlnnr for women In certain 
well-defined social situations. It is the one medium of cunmnniicaHon whh-li 
a wt)iiian alone can ii.se to transmit her • messages . This prescribed weeping Is 
not necessarily hnrn out of any nharp physical pain, ' Tl^e woman who weeps 
in tlie sor.lal Kituationa that call forth this boliavlotir may do so out of 
sadness-, but slie does not have to have sorrow In heart. And moreover, weeping 
in this cane, is not just crying and shedding tears; It is a very well- 
organized set of wept statements, Wtiat is meant by 'wept statement' is 
that wliile the women weep tliey make statejnents on certain well-defined 
topics and themes. These otatementa are not simply spoken or uttered as 
other statements are spoken and uttered; they are given the form of weeping; 
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hence, they ate wept statements. These statements can be made only through 
the act of .weeping* If weeping; la suppreiiaed the message la changed beyond 
recognition. In other words, these statements admit of no paraplirascp. They 
carry a rich emotional charge which would be loat If they are almply apoken 
aloud without the accompaniment of weeping. They are more like aupg state- 
menta or statements in poetry. The women are fully /conscious of the emotive 
power of these wept statements, and they do all they can by means of vocal 
embellishments to enrich the emotional content of their statements. Thua,> it 
Is Institutionalized weeping prescribed as the right kind of response to' 
given social situations. And only women are privileged to make use of this 
mode of communication. 

The social situations in which weeping occurs are well-defined and 
easily identifiable. From Che style of weeping we can reconstruct the sit- 
uation that has occasioned it, and if we know about the situation from before 
we can f/redict the prescribed style of weeping. One of the situations in 
which wjbeping is, as it were, the only mode of communication available to a 
woman, Its when, after her. marriage, the daughter leaves her parents' house 
for herSitw^bAfttP^houae. In the villages she is usually carried in a pal- 
anquin all fcovered from every side. She can go by bullock-cart also, and 
the poor ones Just walk. But they all weep, rich and poor, irrespective of 
tlieit* economic status and regardless of the means of transport they use. 
Among the tradition-bound, illiterate village girls, it la a universal 
practice. But it is fast disappearing; it is almost non-exiatent among 
the educated, urbanized girls of these communities. When the day and the 
time of the departure of the married girl from her parents' home for her 
spouse's home is finally settled, the entire village comes to know of it. 
The women of the village, specially "laer kinswomen, start visiting her. She 



greets them all by crying over their shoulder. The visitor and the girl 
ait down with one's head on the other'g shoulder, their arms enfolding each 
other, and weep tunefully. Each such session of weeping may last from flVe 
to fifteen minutes. U is believed that the more affectionate the bond 
between the weeping partners the longer lasts the session of weeping. For 
such a weeping session there is even a term in Bhojpuri and Magahi; it is 
/bhet/, which may be glossed, aa 'meeting (some one)'. In Magahi speech 
community, /bhet/, usually begins in the morning and continues for quite a 
while. In such a /bhft/ it is the senior partner who has the responsibility I 
of stopping first in weeping, and then she spends a fcW minutes in per- 
suading the girl to stop crying. The girl does not immediately accede to 
the requests of her senior weeping partner. She holda out against her 
entreaties and- cont Inudo to wet^p. The longer she holds out. the*more does she 
show, it iQ believed, her affection for the other woTian. Even if women from 
the village do not visit the girl, aha performs /bhet/ with her mother, or 
Rraudroother every day until ahu finally leaves for her spouse's home. 

Now thiH kind of weeping Is not frantic or dlaorga;iized. It Is cer- 
tainly not a matter of simply .shedding tears. Tlic. weept-rs weep out well- 
made statements; their weeping is tuneful; their wept statements have n 
marked structure, Every statement ends with a refrain which is made up of 
the term of address which the ^irl uses for her weeping partner. The terms 
are /kaki/ 'aunt ' . /phQa/ 'father's sister', /bhauji/ 'brother's wife', 
/bahinia/ 'sister', /aji/ 'grandmother', /mal/ 'mother', and other kinship 
terms which the girl uses to address her partner. These terms are Bhojpuri 
terms. Magahi and llalthlli terms are also broadly similar with certain 
variations in the phonemic sequences representing them. Tlie departing girl . 
also holds the £aet of her father, brother, uncle, or other male members of 
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the £Hmlly and porfonus the activity called /bhet/, that l-j, thu activity 
of meeting Chem. The males ol course do not wpep tunofullv liKe hor. Thi:y 
are touched and moved by her we.eping and by her wept acatcmenti; , and siltuitly 
shed tears while trying to console her and persuade tier to ^Lop weeping. 

The usual topics of t)ie wLipt statements are the memories oC the past 
lived with her weeping partner; the fear of the unknovn futu/e in an unknown 
place; her apologies for not having been as dutiful or respectful towards 
her partner as she ought to liave been; and finally her appeal for forgiveness 
for the past acta of commission add omission, and then requests to every- 
body never to forget her. The immediate addressee is- no doubt the individual 
weeping partner, but the message is directed to all who are present there 
or all who can hear her. The other partner, If che is an older and nvatnrtT 
woman, assures the weeping girl of her forgiveness, seeks to allay her 
fears of the unknown future and promises to be solicitious ol* her well- 
being no matter how fat a\my is the place of her residence. Both plt^dp.e 
their love and regard for each other repeatedly and effusively. l)ut in cnse 
the girl makes the wept statements to a male kinsiivin of hers, he does Tiot 
respond to them by making similar statements. Of course ho does not \/eep, 
and he keeps asking the girl lovingly and very politely to stop crying and 
worrying about her future life. He too pledges his future for her. 

Some weepers sound more tuneful than others; tliey weep out the.lr Ktate- 
mcnts with greater artistry and effectiveness, and women comment tiw tho.lr 
ability to move-people deeply by th^elr weeping. The very young girls of 
ten or even below, who are married and arc sent off to their in'-laws* 
place do not perform /bhet/ as well as the grovm^-up girls do. It has to be 
learnt like. any other learned behaviour pattern of the society. Naturally 
the grown-vip girls get more time in which to imitate and cultivate the 
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cipptopriate style, but the young girls lack the extended experience of this 
ui^haviour pattern. It is quite customary for little girls to play tlie game 
ot m.aryhig their dolls and performing all the rituals characteristic of 
real life marriages. At the end when they send off tin* female doll to tho 
imagined home ot the male doll they imitate the weeping* act also. This is one 
of the ways the girls get Initiated into the art of ^neful wejsplng, 

vSorae tim-i later the glrl*B kinsmen, her brothers or her father, uncle, 
visit hec at her husband's placet There again the very first thing she does 
is to perform what is called /bhet/. She sits down and holds the feet of 
the visitor and starts tuneful weeping in course ^f which she makes state- 

mcnts. As usuajL the male vialCor does not weep, a\id he responds to her wept 

\ 

statements by talking about them in normal conversf^t ional mode. The conmion 
topica in this kind of /hhct/ are the girl's grievahces that her kinsman 
l\as taken a long time to visit her; her fear that orlcc out of . sight she is 
now out of their mind also, and at this rate she wou^d be sooner rather than 
later completely forgotten. The contrast between th^ loving-kindness of 
liLT kini-.men and women on lier pan^ntji* side and the re^l or imagined troubles 
i^f hers at this new place is a common topic of her wept statements. Tliis 



introduces tl/e mother-in-law theme, the ramifications 



of which reach far 



and beyond. This stylized, tnneful weeping at tfil visjit of the -girl 's -kins-. . 
men functions as a message to the community that a vi//itor lias come, and the 
i»yes from behind the *purdali' are eager to catch sight of him, and th6 ears 
are on the alert to hear what the newly wed girl has to communicate to her 
kinsman. 

There is one more situation in wlilch this kind of weeping occurs spon- 
taneously. Vrtien two women, sisters or friends or from the same village, long 
separated, meet, no matter where, at a fair ot walking on the road, they 
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catch hold of each other, their arms enfold each other, they either wit 

dovm or remain standing and exchange wept statements. Again the topics are 

the consequences of long separation, past memories, present woes, promises 

to one another never to forget what they hold In common. Again when married 

daughters come to visit their parents, they obligatorUy perform /bheb/ with 

their kinsmen and women, which resembles .ia all ' respects the /bhet/ at the 

time of their departure for their husband's house. The topics and themes 

are similar, and^ so are the feelings and attitudes expressed through the 

wept statements. 

/ ■ ■ 

There Is another social sittiation absolutely different from the ones 

we have been talking about in vUich tuneful weeping iij a prescribed Social 

behaviour for women alone. The situation occurs when some one diea\ in the 

family. At flriJt there is a loud outburst of wailing and crying as the 

shock of death runs through the family. But after a while when the frenzied 

wailing subsides the women of the family settle down to the ritualized tuneful 

weeping. The women sit around the dead body and weep. Before the /dead 

body ih cremated, it is bathed and cleaned, and then it in taken out of % 

th« house. At that moment the women weep tunefully. Wlien the pallbearers 

return home after crnmating the dead body, the act of tuneful weeping Ik 

performed. The duration. and intensity of it depend on the age, and the 

value of the dead person to the weepers. Women in the family weep everyday 

at a certain hour regularly until Che last rites are performed after thir- 

s 

teer^ days. Almost every ritual connected with the religious ceremony neces- 
sitated by deatli is accoojpanied by tuneful weeping. 

As in non-bereavement situations women alone participate in collective 
tuneful weeping. In this case diey weep, singly and separately; they begin 
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and end tuneful weeping on their own. ?ten again are not obliged to weep 
tunefully or loudly. 

The topics of wept- statements in this social situation are appropriate 
to the relationship between the dead person and tlie women weeping for him. 
A wife weeping Cor her departed husband , a sister weeping for her dead brother, 
a mother weeping for her dead son, weep statements tunefully which are rele- 
vant to the relationship between them and the deiid one. The refrain at the 
end of every wept statement naturally varies for it is made of. the term of 
address which the weeper used for the dead person. Since in t^iio society 
wives do not address their husbands by their first name, the refrain is 
/raJrfU'^ramau/. It is baaed upon one of the names of Cod and the word for 
king. Impresalonistically speaking, the tuneful weeping in this situation 
sounds sadder and more pathetic tb-'h in non-bereavcmeht situations. 

There is still a third situation in which tuneful wooplng occasionally 
occurs. Quarrels among women in Joint families are quite common. At the end 
of the quarrel one of the parties may chooue to weep out her grievances and 
her woes. This Is usually aimed at the monfolk. :".he go on a kind of 
hunger strike, shun food and water, and weep at regular Intervals lintU licr 
grievances are fully met and she is aatisfled. But It la not obligatory 
for her. to weep tunefully as It In when «hp la leavlu}', her jia renin' home 
for the home of her husband, or as when somebody dies In the family. Of 
course. In thia situation she weeps singly and separately. The topic in 
usually her grievance against the person with whom she has quarreled; and 
the suffering that haa been her lot since her entry Into this family. Wlille 
she weeps she addresses her various kinsmen and women on tlie parents* side, 
and therefore the refrain keeps ohanging In otic and the same session of tuneful 
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weeping. She may convey not only her complaints through the wept statcjnents, 
iihe usually Voices her threats too. The mesflrtRe is intended for all con- 
cert\ed to pay heed to her sad plight. It |is quite effective especially if 
she Weeps it up for long durations and many days. 

These then are some of the social situations in which tuneful weeping, 
as a mode of communication occurs in this society. It is a social behaviour 
prescribed as necessary and app/opriate under the conditions <le8cribed above. 
Women alone are privileged; tto use this mode. Under the given conditions, they 
haVH no c hoice in selecting- tliis mode, it is obligatorily imposed upon them. 
To choose not to use it is tp refuse to playv one of the social roles ex- 
pected of women in these comdunities. This exactly is what educated, urban- 

\ • 

ized , upper class married girls have started doing. This mode is thui; likely 
to go out of existence, for sooner or later, through imitation of the upper 
class educated urban behaviour pattern of the married S^rls, others may 
also disregard it 



^This preliminary report on tuneful weeping is based upon the author's 
first hand knowledge of this socially prescribed behaviour ,in the Bhojpuri, 
Magahl and Maithili communities. Our observations, hovjever. have been 
validated by checking and corsschecking them with many other members, both 
mejn, and women, of these three above mentioned communities. 
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encouraging me to prepare this paper. X would also li4te to thai\k the 
following individual's for thier comments and suggestions: Professor J.».r. 
Sinha, Professor Social Psychology, A..N.S. Institute of Social Studios,' 
Patnaj Dr. S. Coopal, Reader in H^Rtory> Patna University; Mr. Hehikar 
Jha and Mr. C.S. Sinha, both o£^ the Department of Sociology, Patna Uni- 
versity. 
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